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dition of mankind ; the religion of the gospel re- 
mains unchanged and unchangeable, having its 
origin in Him, “ with whom is no variableness, nor 
shadow of turning.” Man and his works may be 
altered and improved, but not so with the religion 
of the Saviour; it is a finished work, perfect and 
immutable. This fact gives additional value to the 
experiences of those who have been its humble, 
sincere and faithful subjects, and makes them way- 
marks, which will be useful to the heavenward tra- 
veller to the end of time. 

I have thought it might be interesting as well as 
profitable, to bring into notice some of the events 
in the life of Henry Hull; and to revive his nar- 
rative of the baptisms and exercises, by which he 
was gradually prepared to receive the Lord's gifts, 
as well as the successive steps in his spiritual pro- 
gress, by which he grew from the state of a child 
to that of a young man, and a strong man in 
Christ, until he became an elder worthy of double 
honour, and a pillar in the church, to go no more 
out. He thus prefaces his memorandums, viz. :— 

“T have from my early youth derived satisfac- 
tion from the perusal of the writings of religious 
persons, wherein their experiences of the tender 
dealings of the Almighty by his Holy Spirit, are 
described, and have thereby received some encour- 
agement to submit to his refining power, by which 
I have been brought to advocate the cause of reli- 
gion, and labour for the promotion of Truth and 
righteousness in the earth. And having found this 
to be a great work, and the preparation therefor, 
an humbling operation, I feel willing to transcribe 
some memorandums and remarks, written at dif- 
ferent times, and also to record some occurrences 
from recollection, with desires that the reading of 
them may encourage others to pursue the path in 
which I have endeavoured to walk, and to feel the 
same tender solicitude for the welfare of those who 
may come afterthem. For truly no earthly enjoy- 
ment can afford the comfort and satisfaction which 
is experienced by the humble follower of Jesus, the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world. Their life and peace are in him, and they 
are borne up above the billows of the world; their 
rejoicing being in the strength and conso'ation 
which he affords by his living virtue, witnessing the 
redemption of their souls, even to a complete over- 
coming, as he, their blessed Leader, also overcame. 
Whether this will ever be my happy experience, I 
know not; but this I know, that as far as I have 
followed Him, I have found him condescending and 
just in his commands; and if I am finally enabled 
to triumph, it must be through my continuance in 
the highway cast up for the redeemed to walk in.” 

He thus notices his parentage, viz.:— 

“| was born at or near Harrison’s Purchase, in 
Westchester county, State of New York, the 16th 
of Third month, 1765. My father was Tiddeman 
Hull, son of John Hull, of Conanicut, Rhode Is- 
land; and my mother, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry Franklin, of the Purchase—all of whom 
were respectable members of the religious Society 
of Friends. My paternal grandfather followed the 
business of a sea-captain, for a livelihood, as did 
also his father, who had the training of Charles 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Henry Hall. 

There are probably many of the readers of 
“The Friend,” who will remember the individual, 
whose name stands at the head of this article. 
He was indeed a man to be remembered—not for 
avy brilliant or showy accomplishments, but for 
the rare combination of solid sense and sound 
judgment, with meekness, humility, and dignified 
gentleness, which, with other christian graces, 
adorned his character, and conferred a peculiar 
attraction upon his society. In his estimate of 
himself he was specially modest—not in word 
merely, or from voluntary humility which even the 
proud heart may assume or put off at pleasure, as 
suits its aim; but his whole life testified that while 
honoured and beloved by others for his work's 
sake, he felt himself an unworthy and unprofitable 
servant of his Divine Master. Having bought the 
Truth, he was firm in maintaining it, and devoted 
much of his time, talents and means to its ad- 
vancement ; yet he was no sectarian or dogmatist ; 
but, clothed with christian charity and forbearance, 
while he stood unflinchingly for the right, he 
evinced toward those who differed from him, a 
spirit of love and tenderness which not only sought 
toconvince and gather them, but won their esteem, 
and opened their hearts to receive his admonitions, 
and listen with respect and deference to his argu- 
ments. His aim was to convince, not to coerce ; 
and while he wished a candid hearing for his af- 
fectionate remonstrance, his entreaty, or his argu- 
ment, he did not lose sight of the fact that others 
had a similar claim on him. Steadfast to the end, 
in showing forth by a consistent life the excellence 
of the principles and testimonies of the religious 
Society, of which he was a worthy member, he 
finished his course in peace, and with a lively hope 
of everlasting life through Jesus Christ his Lord, 
saying a little before his death, “1 do not trust in 
a life of dedication, but in the Lord’s mercies.” 

_ The experience of such a man speaks in autho- 
ritative language to survivors, and conveys lessons 
of instruction, of encouragement, of comfort, or of 
Warning, which have strong claims upon our seri- 
ous attention. It is of such the apostle says, 
“Whose faith follow—considering the end of their 
conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” Amid all the discoveries and 
inventions of modern times, which have done so 
much to improve the civil, social and material con- 
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Wager, afterward, Sir Charles Wager, Vice Ad- 
miral in the British navy, who always retained an 
affectionate regard for his former master, offering 
to promote any of his children who would enter 
the king’s service; but my grandfather and his 
sons preferred pursuing their avocation, consist- 
ently with the pacific principles which they pro- 
fessed.” 

When he was about six years old, his father re- 
moved into the city of New York, and soon after, 
being at a meeting for divine worship, where a 
woman Friend was powerfully engaged in the min- 
istry, Henry’s mind was deeply affected. “ Her 
words,” says he, “made an impression which has 
never been effaced; and often has it revived in 
my remembrance, and been of use to me in my 
passage through time.” 

“ From this period I date the commencement of 
my religious experiences, being then probably not 
more than seven years old; and though my views 
were imperfect, corresponding to my childish years, 
yet desires were raised in my heart that I might be 
better than some I saw, who spoke bad words and 
behaved naughtily. I loved to attend religious 
meetings, yet dreaded to go there or to school, as 
there were then but few Friends in the city, and 
my garb distinguishing me as one, the boys in the 


istreet would call me Quaker, and use other reviling 


language. This was especially the case when the 
scholars went to meeting in a body, walking two 
and two, as was the practice at William Rickman’s 
school, where I attended. 

“T would gladly have changed my dress, but my 
parents would not indulge me in it, they being 
concerned to keep their children from following the 
vain fashions of the world. This, I think, was the 
means of preserving me from improper associations 
and some idle amusements, which might have been 
very hurtful to me. I cannot say that I was clear 
of the company of all, whose example was injuri- 
ous, nor of indulging myself at times in foolish 
and extravagant play; yet I was considered an 
orderly boy, both by my elder friends and my 
school-fellows. One of the latter being taken sick, 
and apprehending he would not recover, told his 
mother as she was watching by his bed-side, that 
if he was as good a boy as I, he should not be 
afraid to die. This being reported to me, I was 
much affected, knowing he was mistaken, and that 
I was not so good as he thought me, but I resolved 
td endeavour to do better for the future, than | 
had done. 

“A few days after this, as I was passing through 
the street, I gave way to some noisy and improper 
conduct, and looking behind me, I saw the mother 
of the aforesaid lad near, and thought she observed 
my foolish conduct, at which I was so distressed, 
that I sought a place of retirement, and wept bit- 
terly. I mention this occurrence of my childish 
days, to show that a sense of propriety of conduct 
is early awakened in the minds of children; and 
if parents and those who have the care of their 
tuition, were careful to cherish this feeling, and 
lead their infant minds into the paths of piety and 
virtue, there would be more sons and daughters 
found walking thercin. A neglect of this religious 
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duty leaves them exposed to the force of tempta-| goods in his window at fabulously low prices, to 
tion, liable to be drawn away by the influence of induce the supposition that all his wares are sold 
evil example and their own corrupt inclinations, |at similar prices. Indeed, in trade, there are more | 
into the broad way that leads down to the cham-/lies acted than spoken. Placing the best fruit at 
bers of death,—and parents are thus often pierced the top of the basket—turning in the dirty end of| 
through with many sorrows.” a piece of goods—displaying an article in a ficti- 
(To be continued.) tious light—placing packages outside the door ad- 
seemenginpnenemes dressed with aristocratic names—and a thousand 
Trade Lies. other false actions which might be cited, are all 
It is a vulgar fallacy, that lies are only lies when |acted violations of the truth; and although they 
spoken. Some persons even assume that lies are|are looked upon by the commercial world as yery 
not lies if uttered to push the sale of merchandise venial peccadillos, are really as much lying as the 
—at least, that they are only “white lies.” The} most deliberate verbal falsehoods; and so long as} 
essence of a lie consists in the attempt to deceive—| this systematic deceptiveuess characterizes the Kng- 
in making a false representation. Whatever be |lish tradesmen, the sneer which the first Napoleon 
the motive, if it involves deception, it is a breach \threw in our teeth, that we were a “ nation of shop- 
of the moral law. keepers,” possesses a sting which, without that, 
There can be no doubt that the shopman who would be indicative of our greatest national glory 
asserts that a print will wash, when he knows it}—to wit, universal national industry.— Lilwall's 
will not, utters a deliberate lie. If he make the}( British) Mercantile Circular. 
assertion, with the mental reservation that “ all the ae 
colours will vanish under the process,” it is still a 
lie; and, even if he is doubtful on the point, it is Thomas Shillitoe. 
equally so, because he attempts to make an im-| Thomas Shillitoe, while travelling on the conti-| 
pression on the mind of his customer that may be|nent of Europe, met with a woman at Kiel, with} 
adverse to the truth. The tickets, with minute|}whom he had the following conversation, which, | 
figures and hair like strokes, too often exhibited |I think, may be interesting to the readers of “ ‘The 
in windows—the calling prints ‘ Hoyle’s” which| Friend :” 
are not Hoyle’s, and flaunels “ real Welsh” which) “ Third-day, to comply with the request of an 
are not real Welsh, and the like, are lies of too gross |invalid, I ventured to make ber and her husband | 
a character to require a word of comment. a visit; she spoke English well; with them I spent! 
Corcea!ment of the truth comes under the same about two hours, to my own, and, I believe their, | 
category of lying. The publisher who appends satisfaction. It wou'd almost appear as if she had | 
critical notices of reviewers to his list of books,'previously known of my intention of coming to! 








For “The Friend.” 





ments, having many dishes on their tables? Are 
their houses furnished after the manner of the 
world? Do they love to get money to keep it? 
Are they covetous, and do not distribute according 
to their means, to those who have need ?” 

“T felt myself brought into a great strait, as my 
inquirer looked for an honest answer to her plain 
questions, and for the moment was reduced to a 
state of awful silence. I however replied, ‘ I hope 
I am safe in saying we still have preserved amongst 
us, as a religious Society, those of whom it may be 
said, they are endeavouring to be found walking in 
the path of true self-denial and the daily cross, in 
these and every other respects; yet there are others 
amongst us, who are sorrowfully departing from 
the law and those testimonies which we are called 
upon to hold up to the world.’ To which she 
again queried, ‘ Are these departures mostly with 
those who have joined your Society by what you 
call convincement, or such as were born members?’ 
I did not feel myself under difficulty in making a 
reply, as it is obvious this departure is to be found 
among-t those who have had a birth-right: this 
matter being so far set at rest, another query was 
brought forward more difficult for me to clear up 
to her full satisfaction: ‘ But what does your So- 
ciety do with those who live, and furnish their 
houses, and dress after the manver of the world, 
and those who aim at doing great business to get 
rich because they are covetous? Do your meet- 
ings for discipline, as you call them, disown such? 
which you say is the case with other disorderly 
members; for such I consider them according to 
the account you have given me of what your prin- 





leaving out qualifying passages, lies. So does the | Kiel, and as such had been storing up questions to! 
shopman who purposely conceals defects—the ma-' put to me respecting the members of our Society, | 
nufacturer who sends a 34 inch cloth for what isits practiecs, and on various religious subjects. | 
usually 36 inches wide—and the shoemaker who} Although, in my present state of bodily health, I 
supplies Northampton made for “ bespoke” boots. | felt unequal to much exertion of this sort, yet so! 

‘be sale of adulterated goods, or articles with | fully couvinced was I of the purity of her motives, | 
false labels, must be condemued by all as unadul-|that I knew not how to refuse doing my best to| 
terated lying; but it is said by some whose moral| answer her inquiries, In many respects, the in- 
perecptions are not very clear, that to label a 200 formation she had received respecting our princi-| 
yard reel of cotton, “ Warranted 300 yards,” is ples and practices, was very erroneous, but which | 
not wrong, because it is generally understood not|she acknowledged [ had been enabled to clear up| 
to measure what it is called. Then why is it done ?/to her satisfaction; and that I had removed from | 
Why not label it 200 yards, which is the truth?) her mind sentiments which she had imbibed unfa-| 
Simply because there are those who do not under-|vourable to our religious Society; especially au 
stand it, and, placing reliance on the dealers, pur-|opinion that we had no regular ministers amongst 
chase it for what it is called. Lies consist, not in) us. On returning me my certificates, she said, she | 
the verbal utterance, but in the idea they are in-| had not only read them with attention, but with| 
tended to convey. The footman, who says that his pleasure, being fully satisfied that these reports were 
mistress is “not at home,” although he utters a) not correct, and in observing the watchful care, the 
verbal falsehood, is not really guilty of lying, for society exercises over its ministers; she added, 
it is a mere polite form of expressing ber wish not |‘ From the account you have given me of your prin- 
to be seen, and is recognized in high life as such. \ciptes and practices as a socicty, it appears to me 
It is, however, an immoral custom, as it fomilin-| you come the nearest to the first christians, of any 
rizes the servant with a tampering of truth. |{ have heard of in the present day; but when I 

It is possible also to speak a verbal truth which | was visiting at a watering place, 1 observed the 
is substantially a lie. Horrocks is an eminent) professors of the established religion, who called 
manufacturer of calicoes. Another man of the) themsclves Protestants, attended play-houses, dance- 
same name might start a manufactory of similar|houses, and card-parties, on the sabbath-day; there 
goods, but of an inferior quality ; aud the trades. was also a settlement of some who called them- 
man who assured his customer that a roll of his|selves Methodists in this place, who protested 
calico was Horrock’s make, would be uttering aj against these practices of the members of the esta- 
lie which at the same time would be verbally true,|biishment; but I observed these Methodists in- 
his intention being to impress the buyer with the|dulged themselves in eating aud drinking beyond 
idea that it was from the loom of the famous Hor-|what I consider true moderation allows, also in 
rocks—the Horrocks par excellence. dressing themselves, having their houses furnished, 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. The|and conducting themselves in other respects like the 
wearing of imitation jewelry is a lie; the physician! people of the world, aiming at great business to get 
who directs his servant to call him out of church | riches. 


I also met with some Roman Catholics, | 


ciples are, and, if lived up to, will lead to the prac- 
tice of.’ It was trying to me to converse so long 


‘together, and I was obliged to return home, hay- 


ing done my best to satisfy her inquiring mind; 
but as her store of inquiry was not yet exhausted 


) 
she engaged my company for the next day.” 





Rapid Increase,—Mr. Gallatin, after the most 
careful researches, makes the whole number of 
slaves imported into the United States up to the 
suppression of the slave trade in 1805, not to ex- 
ceed 300,000, and — Cary, including Louisians, 
states it at 330,000. In the year 1790, the first 
census took place : 
1790—The slave population then num- 

bered ‘ ‘ . 697,697 








“ Free coloured. ‘ ; 59,511 

Aggregate of African extraction 757,208 
1800—Second census gives slave popu- 

lation ° : . 896,849 

“ Free coloured. ‘ 110,072 

Total ‘ : ‘ , . 1,006,921 
1850—Last census the number of slaves 

was . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,204,089 

“ Free coloured. ‘ ° 428,631 

Whole number 2,633,720 


It is estimated, that the census of 1860 will not 
'give less than 4,500,000 for the coloured popula- 
tion of the United States—an increase pertectly 
unknown in the history of the race. 


——___$—+>—___- 


An English Mistake-—A very unfounded notion 
prevails in England that in the New World, bril- 
liant hues of the bird take the place of the power of 





in the middle of the sermon, acts a lie—so does the| who appeared to think much of themselves, because 
grocer who has his cart emblazoned with his name, | of their abstinence and fasting on certain occasions. 
driven hither and thither—without any other ob-| As I am persuaded you will give me an honest re- 
ject than to lead his neighbours to imagine he is;piy, pray tell me how is it with your Society in 
doing a large trade—and the draper, who tickets|these respects. Do they make great entertain- 


song. On the contrary, it would appear from Wil- 
son's American Ornithology, that the American 
\song birds are infinitely more numerous than those 
of Kurope, and many of them superior to the most 
{celebrated songsters of the old world. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. forever. 


A Bottle Department. 


In the month of May, 1859, a South Austra- 
lian fisherman saw a bottle washed on shore near 
the mouth of the river Murray. He picked it up, 
and found it quite incrusted with small shells. On 
opening the bottle, a piece of paper appeared, on 
which a few words were written, to the effect that 
the writer was on board a ship coming from Liver- 
pool ; that on the 4th of May, 1857, the ship was 
near the Cape de Verd Islands; that the paper, 
enclosed in a bottle, was about to be cast into the 
sea; and that the finder of the paper, whoever he 
might be, was requested to send it to the writer’s 
brother at Sheffield. 

Let us make the singular voyage of this paper, 
the text for a brief discourse. 

That light, solid bodies, floating on the surface 
of the ocean, will move hither and thither by the 
action of ebb and flood tide, we all know; that a 
strong wind will have the same effect, irrespective 
of tide, we also know; and sailors know, if lands- 
men do not, that there are moving currents in the 
ocean, independent both of winds and tides. But 
it is not known, until after long-continued and 
carefully made observations, what is the average 
amount and direction of movement at any particu- 
lar place. In all probability, he was no very pro- 
found philosopher who first conceived the idea of 
testing this matter by watching floating bodies on 
the surface of the water; it was rather the man- 
ner of realizing the idea, than the idea itself, that| 
deserves notice. A glass bottle, or a metal vessel | 
shaped like a bottle, will sink in water if left open, | 
because the specific gravity of glass and metal is 
greater than that of water; but if the bottle be| 
securely corked and sealed, it will float, on account| 
of the interior being filled with air instead of water. 
Let us suppose that a passenger, on the way to| 
Australia, throws such a bottle overboard: unless 
it strikes against a rock, it may float about for a 
long period of time. But how is the thrower ever) 
to kuow whither the bottle will float, or on what 
shore it may be thrown? “ Well,” says some in- 
genious individual, whose name has not been handed 
down to posterity, “let us write a few words on a 
piece of paper, requesting the finder of the bottle 
to send the paper to some particular address.” 
The right plan is hit upon. It the finder be good- 
natured enough to respond to the appeal, and, 
moreover, make a record of the when and the} 
where of the finding, he may render it certain that 
the bottle has performed a long and curious voyage, 
although the details of the voyage are yet unknown. | 
Thus the Australian fisherman picked up a bottle 
which had for two years been knocking about the 
ocean, and must, under any circumstances, have 
travelled many thousand miles, let its course have 
been what it might. 

Seventeen years ago, it occurred to Commander 
Becher that the Nuwtical Magazine might be made 
the vehicle for a systematic record of these interest- 
ing bottle-voyages. For a period of thirty or forty 
years previously, the newspapers had occasional 
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contents may be unreadable by the finder; or he 
may not care about it; or he may be too poor or 


too ignorant to forward the paper to the required | 
Any one of these contingencies may | 


destination. 
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If it be really picked up and opened, the! fulfilled. In one instance, the commander of the 


Chanticleer threw a bottle overboard in the Atlan- 
tie; it was picked up by a peasant on the coast of 
Spain four months afterwards; he kept it two 
months, not knowing what to make of the matter ; 


happen. Still, good may result from a collecting|it passed into the hands of a more intelligent Spa- 


of those papers which do come safety to hand, 
even if they be only one in a hundred. So Com- 
mander Becher thought, and he carried out his 
plan in an ingenious manner. In order to keep 
his plan within practicable limits at first, he con- 
fined his attention to a portion of the Atlantic 
Ocean. He laid down a chart on Mercator’s pro- 


jection, extending from six degrees south latitude | jokes. 


niard, who sent it to the British consul at Corunna, 
by whom it was forwarded to the secretary of the 
admiralty. Sometimes the object of the writer 
was evidently a useful one—that of contributing 
his mite towards a history of the winds and waves ; 
while others displayed mere vanity and waggery, 
the paper being filled with odd scraps of verses and 
If there was a request that the paper 


to sixty-three degrees north latitude; and from|should be sent to the admiralty, foreign officials 
the coasts of Europe and Africa on the east, to| displayed readiness in complying with the request ; 
those of North and South America on the west.|and even if the parties concerned were only moving 
This chart he caused to be engraved, to the size of|in private life, the same thing was often courteously 


about eighteen inches by twelve. 
down a sort of history of every bottle-voyage of 
which authentic information had come to hand. 
He made a black spot to denote the place of the 
ship when the bottle was thrown into the sea; an- 


other spot to denote the place where the bottle was! 


picked up; and a straight line connecting the two. 
He would of course have preferred to trace the 
crooked route—often, doubtless, a very crooked 
route—which the bottle had really followed; but 
this was precisely the kind of knowledge which he 
did not possess, and which, indeed, was the very 
problem to be ultimately solved. One hundred 
and nineteen bottles had their voyages and travels 
put into print in this way. Very curious it is to 
see the lines of route as thus marked out. Some— 
let the actual course have been what they may— 
display a tendency from east to west; others as 
decided a leaning from west to east; and each is 


On it he laid} done. 





Thus, a bottle was picked up on the French 
coast, near Bayonne, which had been thrown into 
the sea nine months before, by a passenger on 
board the merchant-ship Lady Louisa. The writ- 
ing within directed that the paper should be sent 
to the passenger’s brother, to a particular address 
at Woolwich; and after passing through many 
hands, the paper was transmitted by the minister 
of marine as directed. 

The Nautical Magazine became a recognized 
treasury for narratives of these bottle-voyages ; 
and the number increased so fast, that Commander 
Becher deemed it desirable to revise in 1852 the 
chart which he had prepared in 1843. He added 
sixty-two to the former number, and rendered his 
chart a much more fully occupied piece of paper 
than before. Again did the contributions accumu- 
late, and again was the engraver set to work ; for 
in 1856, Commander (now Captain) Becher caused 


a member of a group pretty constant in its travel-|a third edition of the chart to be prepared. A 


ling characteristics. 


For instance, most of those} Mediterranean series was also commenced in 1853, 


which were thrown into the sea near the north-|and beginnings have been made for an Indian and 
west coast of Africa were, if found at all, discovered | Pacific series; but for a long time to come the 


on the shores of some or other among the West 
India Islands. If set afloat anywhere on the route 
between England and New York, they have a ten- 
dency to effect a landing about the Scilly Islands, 
or on the Cornwall or Devon coasts. If our arctic 


\explorers launched a bottle when about to enter 


the stormy seas of Greenland, there was a fair 
chance that it would land somewhere on the 
Orkneys or the Hebrides; on the other hand, some 


of the bottles appear to have made most eccentric| 
voyages; and it was evident that much had yet to} 





Atlantic will be the chief scene of bottle-voyaging, 
owing to the large number of ships that are always 
crossing it. 
(To be concluded) 
oustgipitiiiaes 
Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 
zeal for God and bis gospel, which is nothing else 
but our own tempestuous and stormy passion. ‘True 
zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, which 
maketh us active for God, but always within the 
sphere of love. It never calls for fire from hea- 


be learned, before the varying effects of currents,|ven to consume those that differ a little from us in 


tides, and winds could be known. 

This bottle-chart attracted a good deal of at- 
tention among nautical men. 
more useful by several pages of appended text, 
giving the chief particulars of each bottle-voyage— 
such as the name of the ship, the signature of the 
person who cast the bottle into the sea, the date, 
the latitude and longitude, the place where, and 
the time when, the bottle was picked up, and the 
interval which had elapsed between the immersion 
and the finding of the bottle. A correspondence, 





It was rendered/to destruction. 


paragraphs to the effect that a bottle had been|which followed the publication of the chart, ren- 
“picked up,” containing such and such items of|dered evident the fact, that large numbers of these 
information ; and the question arose, whether these | erratic bottles are always floating about, having a 
records, collected and tabulated, might not in|much greater chance of being lost altogether than 


time give useful information concerning the cur-jof ever coming to hand. A surgeon on board an 
rents, tides, and winds of the ocean. Each re-|Indiaman stated that he threw bottles overboard 


cord, it is true, is subject to possible calamities, |every day during the voyage, each bottle contain- 
humerous and varied, 


corked and sealed, water will enter, and bottle and} 


their apprehensions. True zeal is a loving thing, 
and makes us always active to edification, and not 
If we keep the fire of zeal within 


Ithe chimney, in its own proper place, it never doth 


any hurt, it only warmeth, quickeneth, and en- 
liveneth us; but if once we let it break out, and 
catch hold of the thatch of our flesh, and kindle 
our corrupt nature, and set the house of our body 
on fire, it is no longer zeal—it is no heavenly fire 
—it is a most destructive and devouring thing. 
cepemnlfaipaimaii 

A Jug an Emblem of the Human Heart.— 
The jug is a most singular utensil. A pail, tumbler 
or decanter, may be rinsed, and you may satisfy 
yourself by optical proof that it is clean: but the 
jug has a little hole in the top, and the interior is 
all darkness. No eye penetrates it—no hand 
moves over the surface. You can clean it only by 


If the bottle be not well!ing a paper with a memorandum such as those| putting in water, shaking it up and pouring it out. 


paper will go to the bottom. If it strikes against 
arock, its fate is equally disastrous. If it floats 





buman observation for a year or more, or even 


to some shore, it may be at a spot where it sen 


above averted to; so far as he knew, very few of|If the water comes out clean, you judge you have 
those bottles reached the hands of persons who|succeeded in cleaning the jug, and vice versa. 
took any farther interest in the matter. Some-|Hence the jug is like the human heart. No mortal 
times the bottle, or its paper, had much to gojeye can look into its recesses, and you can only 
through, before the wishes of the writer could be|judge of its purity by what comes out of it. 


] 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| solid [religious] opportunity in Isaac Whitelock’s}and 1 thought I could much more freely lodge in 


attended meeting there, which was to some satis-|expected we must lodge in a fort, or lie in the 
faction. Here, ‘Thomas Carleton met me. We had| woods. My mind was much distressed about it, 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. family, several other Friends being present, after|the woods, than in the fort. When we came to 
which we left Friends of Lancaster in wuch affec-| John Mendenhall’s house, we met Samuel Stroud 
tion, Thomas and I travelling on towards New-|coming out of the fort. He had been carrying 
; berry, in York county. That night we lodged at|some people’s goods there for safety. He invited 
Joshua Brown being once more earnestly en-| tavern, and on Second-day, the 22d, we had ajus to go and lodge in his house, which offer we 

gaged in humbleness of heart to serve his God an meeting among Friends at Newberry. From thence] readily accepted, and went, hoping it might be bet- 
Saviour faithfully, soon manifested such consistency | we rode to Thomas Heald’s, and lodged. On the}ter than lodging in a fort. When we came there, 
of conduct and religious stability, as to justify his 23d, we had a meeting at Warrington, which was|we found a woman and many children, in a lone- 
friends in placing him on the most important ap- satisfactory. We called at William Garretson’s,|some, distressed condition. I had the same feel- 
pointments in religious meetings. On the 16th day} gined, and had a comfortable sitting in his family.|ing of distress, as 1 had had before. Although we 
of the Fourth month, 1744, he was appointed with) Prom thence we rode to Alexander Underwood's,| were not in a fort, we were at a fort-builder’s 
John Churchman and others, to pay a visit to the! and lodged. On the 24th, we hada meeting at| house, who had carried most of his goods to the 
families of the Monthly Meeting. ‘This committee! Huntington, from which we rode to Jacob Beal’s,| above-mentioned fort for safety. After some time 
stood under appointment for more than three years,| and Jodved. On the 25th, we had a meeting at| we went to bed, but my mind was so afilicted and 
visiting as oceasion scemed rightly to open for it.) Monallen to some satisfaction, and dined at John} distressed that I did not sleep any that night. In 
Joshua says, “I visited Friends’ families pretty| Mickle’s, That night we rode to John Everitt’s,|the morning we had a sitting in the family, and a 
generally. It was a time of some improvement to} and, on the 26th, had a meeting there, in which| feeling of their situation, which was very afllicting. 
me, and I was sometimes concerned to speak a feW| we witnessed the Master’s kindness. From thence,|They with others had dependence on the arm of 
words in the families, in great fear and dread.” we rode to Richard Richardson's, near Monaquacy,| flesh to support them, and had in some sort, left 
report of the labours of the committee was made|in Maryland, and, on the 27th, had a meeting|that holy arm of Power, which ought to be our 
to the Monthly Meeting, Ninth month 16th, 1747. there, in which we had some service. Here we|dependence. We went back to John Mendenhall’s, 
Joshua says, “Soon after this, I was concerned to} met with our Friends, Grace Croasdale and Sarah|and thought to have had a sitting with him and his 
appear 1n public meetings with a few words, in Keery, and had a meeting together. They were|wife. We did join and sat down with them; but 
great humility of mind. About the same time} on g religious visit to Friends in this place, and in| oh, the darkness that seemed about them; dark- 
several others appeared in like manner. It seemed] sone parts of Virginia. We rode in company with|ness that might be felt. As it had the name of a 
a time of favour to us in East Nottingham Mect-|them to Mary Janney’s, in Virginia, where wel fort, many soldiers were there gathered, drinkin 

ing. I continued to speak a few words in public lodged. On the 28th, we had a meeting at Goose|and behaving very rudely and wickedly. We called 
meetings, though I thought I made slow progress.|(Qreek, in which we were favoured. After calling|him and wife out of doors, and had something to 
In the Tenth month, 1752, I was again appointed | to see William Hatcher, we went and lodged at|say to them. We then left them, and rode about 
with others on a visit to Friends belonging to East) Jacop Jauney’s. On the 29th, we had a meeting|twenty-seven miles to Isaac Hollingsworth’s, and 


Nottingham. | attended to [the appointment], and) a David Potts’. From thence we crossed the|lodged.” 


went through, to a good degree of satisfaction.” |S)anandoah river to the house of John Vestal. 
On the 18th day of the Third month, 1753, as) Here my companion and self, with several others, eo 
he sat in meeting, his mind was baptized into the who had accompanied us, lodged on the floor, the] Ze Great Metropolis—-London now covers 121 
low condition of things amongst them, and also in| friends having no beds for us.* On the 30th, we|square miles, having increased three-fold since the 
other parts of the church militant, and in a Sense) rode to Hopewell, and lodged at Isaac Hollings-| year 1800; and bricks and mortar still invade 
of the power and subtiity of the unwearied enemy worth’s, near Winchester, in Virginia. There were|and capture the green fields, The population, 
of righteousness, he felt constrained to offer the fol-| here seven young men, who had been brought up|according to the report of the Registrar General, 
lowing prayer: . out of old Virginia, by militia officers under Colo-|augments at the rate of about one thousand per 
“Gracious God, thy penetrating eye beholdeth| ne} George Washington, who had been condemned | week, half by birth and half by immigration. Not- 
the many snares the adversary hath laid to bring] to imprisonment for six months, because they were| withstanding the enormous wealth of the metropolis, 
thy spiritual Israel to naught. Grant, O God!) not free to bear arms. During that time they had|it is recorded in the report of the Registrar Gene- 
that we may often sit at the gate of thy presence,| suffered much threatening and hard speeches, and,|ral, as a remarkable fact, that “ one in six of those 


(Continued from page 36.) 


JOSHUA BROWN. 


(To be continued.) 


as Mordecai of old did at the king’s gate, in bumi- 


lity of mind, waiting for admittance before thee, 
that we may entreat for preservation. That so in 
the strength of thy might, we may defeat the coun- 
sels of the evil one, who, like proud Haman of old, 
hath sought the downfal of thy spiritual Isracl. 
Grant that those who are sleeping as in their 
palaces, like Queen Esther, thinking themselves 
in safety therein, may be awakened from their 
lethargic drowsiness, and become petitioners for 
their own, and our, preservation; so that we, being 
heard of thee, and preserved by thy power, may, 
as the Jews of old, ascribe thanksgiving, and ho- 
nour, might, majesty, and dominion uuto thee; 
to whom be it rendered now and forevermore. 
Amen!” 

“Having felt a draft of love to visit Friends 
settled about Hopewell, in Virginia, and having the 
approbation of the Monthly Meeting I belonged to, 
1 set out the 18th day of the Eleventh month, 
1756, from my house, in West Nottingham, and 
rode to Sadsbury week-day meeting. 1 went that 
night, and lodged with Joseph Haines, a Dutch- 
man, who had married a kinswoman of mine. On 
the 19th, went to Lampeter week-day meeting, and 
sat with Friends mostly in silence.* Rode from 
J.ampeter to Isaac Whitelock’s, in Lancaster-town, 
where I remained all First-day, the 21st, when I 





* His rough minutes say, “ For the most part, preach- 
el silence.” 


on one or more occasions, had been taken out to} who leave the world, die in one of the public insti- 
be whipped. This was not however done. ‘The|tutions—a work house, hospital, asylum or prison. 
great Master had preserved them in faithfulness,| Nearly one in eleven of the deaths, is in a work- 
and they had thereby gained the favour of the|house.” This shows that poverty follows close at 
officers, so that they had allowed them to live [the|the heels of wealth, and fastens on the multitude 
latter part] of their six months amongst their| with relentless grasp. Every sixth person dies a 
friends. ‘The time that they had been condemned} pauper or a criminal! Can this be said of any 
for, was now out, and they requested me and my |other city on the globe? And how great a num- 
compauion to go with them [‘l'welfth mo. Ist] to|ber there must be who barely manage to escape 
see if Colonel Washington would discharge them.|this fate. The severe competition for subsistence 
We readily granted the request. Their steadiness|and wealth which characterizes London life, is a 
and innocent behaviour had gained the favour of} terrible ordeal for any human being to pass through, 
jhe chief officer, so that he was very pleasant, and|and thousands fail in the attempt, crushed beneath 
discharged them. This is great encouragement for|the golden Juggernaut. It is now notorious, says 
any who may meet with the like trials, to stand|a London paper, that in the large establishments 
faithful, and bear a steady testimony to the peace-| where some hundreds of assistants are employed, 
able doctrine of Christ, which, I believe, will, in} the great majority of thein are broken down trades- 
the Lord's time, be more generally exalted. men, crushed by the competition of capital. Even 

“On the 2d day of the Twelfth month, we had| these occupations are obtained with difficulty, and 
|a meeting at Hopewell, and after it, rode in com-|the less fortunate, gradually sink lower and lower 
|pany with Martha Mendenhall and a young wo-|iu the scale, till they are driven into the public in- 
man named Elizabeth Walker, to John Menden-/stitutions, where they meet an untimely death. 
hall’s. He had at that time a fort built about his| The list is further swelled by that numerous class, 
house, it being in the time of the Indian war. As] who, born in a respeetable sphere and well educa- 
we came from Hopewell, we had ridden by places ted, sink into degradation from the sheer love of 
where the Indians had burnt some houses. We! display, and the vanity of living beyond their means. 
It is on record, that out of 8000 convicts who have 
* His original minutes say, “They were very kind, but passed their probation in Pentonville, 1000 fell 


had no bed for us to lie upon. Some part of the night we . ice it is ded that 
lodged in the fodder house, and the rest, by the fire- through this wretched vice, and it is adde 








. . 6 aetet eval 
side, We slept but little; but through mercy, caught|™0st of this bumber were * originally respectable 
in more than ordinary degree.” — Ledger. 


no cold, and went cheerfully on the next day.” 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Liberian Explorations. 
In the development of traits which contribute to 
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tribes in their neighbourhood are in favour of such |thren of the Caucasian ; and that there are white 
'a scheme. 2. The soil is of extra fertility, well) men in America and Europe, who can do things 


national greatness, the young Republic of Liberia | adapted to the raising of sugar-cane, pepper, gin- with as much brutal apathy as the blackest and 
has manifested several, which have proved emi-|ger, ground-peas, and unsurpassed for the produc-|most woolly-headed negro that ever sweltered 


nently significant and useful. Recent intelligence tion of cotton, 


3. One-third, if not more, of the beneath the burning rays of an African sun.”— 


. lg . . . . | 
from that prosperous and progressive common- | forest of Barlain consists entirely of camwood. 4.| Ledger. 


wealth has furnished the reports of the explora- | Any quantities of iron may be purchased at the) 
tious of James L. Sims, who has returned from a|market-place at a very reasonable price, and it 
journey into the interior east of Liberia, far beyond | might be made a special article of trade, and 
her territorial and political jurisdictions. He rep-|enough might be purchased with ease, to supply the 
resents the country as beautiful and productive ;| wants of the Republic, at least. With these ad- 
the climate refreshing and salubrious; the soil as | vantages, I think the settlers would soon find them- 
rich and unsurpassed, and the natives peaceful,| selves, in a very prosperous condition. 
happy and industrious. “The Bousas are noted for the immense quan- 
J. L. Sims is a native of Virginia. He removed |tity of cotton raised by them, which is woven into 
in 1852, to Liberia, from Manchester, in that State. ‘cloth. Cloth is the ouly article of trade produced 
He became very popular in Africa, and has always| by the Bousas. ‘These cloths are brought from 
been noted for his courtesy and intelligence. At} Bousa, on the backs of slaves, and are disposed of 
the expiration of a year’s residence in his adopted for calicoes, guns, powder, salt, etc. This is an- 
land—during which he was engaged in the grocery |other proof of the advantages an American settle- 
business—he returned to the United States. The|ment in the interior would have; for it is hardly 
vessel in which he embarked, was wrecked, but|to be supposed that the Bousas would prefer going 
after much delay and trouble, it made St. Thomas, |to the trouble of converting their eotton into cloth, 
West Indies, whence J. L. Sims took passage in a|carrying it to the beach, a distance of three hun- 
ship to Newport, R. I., and then to New York,|dred miles, when, if there was an American set- 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and to Richmond. \tlement in Barlain, they cou!d carry their cotton 
Having settled his father’s estate—whose death to the settlement, and dispose of it for the same 
was the occasion of his visit to America—he pur-|articles; and, besides, this would be an encourage- 
chased a stock of goods, and proceeded to Liberia, | ment to them to enter into the raising of cotton on 
landing in July, 1854. The former were des-|a larger scale. We have no conception of the 
patched by the brig Harp, which went ashore in|amount of cotton that could be purchased in Bousa 
front of Monrovia, and were lost or much damaged. jin one year. ‘The longest tobacco I have ever seen, 
They were not insured, and his means were thus|I saw at Souloang. And as very good tobacco has 
nearly all swallowed up by the sea. — produced on the St. Paul’s river, I have no 
Atter a sojourn at Cape Mount, he started from | doubt but that as good tobacco as any in the world 
Clay- Ashland, one of the Liberian towns, January, | may be raised in the interior. 
1858, on a journey into the interior, accompanied| “The Mauni kingdom is situated about one hun- 
by twenty-seven natives, and provided with articles|dred miles interior of Barlain; I made special in- 
calculated to enable him to travel among the abori- | quiries about this place from persons living there, 
gines. He succeeded admirably in his mission, and) and others who had visited it. Musa-du is the 
returned in the following October, in good health.|capital; the present king is named Vai-Mami or 
He is now in the service of Vice-President Yates,|Vey-Mami. Musa-du is said to be a city several 
having charge of one of his farms on the St./miles in circumference. A Veyman who had visited | 
Paul’s river. J. L. Sims is about twenty-eight) both Musa-du and Timbu, the capital of Futa, said 
years of age, tall and thin, and a dark-brown that Musa-du was the largest. ‘The Mauni peop'e 
complexion. |raise a great many horses and cattle, which they 
We give an extract from his journal. It is a| bring down to Barlain forsale. here are no trees 
fair specimen of the style of his entire report, and |in Manui; the whole country is prairie; for fire- 
presents the character of the tribes and country |wood the people have to substitute cow-dung, and 
visited by him: ja kind of moss which grows abundantly in that 
“The most important tribes in the interior of country.” 
Liberia are the Condors or King Boatswains, Bar-| “As regards the religious and moral character 
lains, Bousas, and the Mauni people. As regards|of the interior natives, it is useless to comment. 
the Condors, owing to their savage and warlike| However, I will make a few remarks. About one- 
mode of life, a careless observer would, without third of the population living within five hundred 
hesitation, pronounce them to be ready and fit only|miles of the coast, are Mohammedans, and one- 
for destruction. But I am of a different opinion.| half of that number are hypocrites; the rest are | 
They are a powerful tribe, and are feared and | Pagans, all of whom, however, have some idea of| 
respected for hundreds of miles around. Tbtir|a Supreme Being, whose dwelling place is known 
present degradation is owing to the avaricious|to Himself alone; and whose anger, when kindled, 











character of some of their chiefs and headmen.|may be appeased by sacrifices, the shedding of 
The most of them are friendly towards the Libe-| blood, the juice of kota nuts, and penitence; and 
rians, and embrace every opportunity to imitate | whose vicegerents or representatives are the gree- 
civilized habits; they are in favour of the Libe-|gree men. All this is well known to most people. 
rians building settlements in their country, and|I'he morals of the interior natives are far superior 
only submit to the rule of their tyrannical chiefs|to those of the natives living near the beach, who 
through sheer necessity. ‘Taking all things in con-| have had intercourse with foreigners. 
sideration, it is my opinion that the Condors will| “In regard to the social intercourse and the 
be the first to embrace civilization. every-day habits and customs of the African, I 
“The Barlains are decidedly a superior tribe to| believe the whole continent to be synonymous, | 
any in the immediate vicinity of the Republic. From the information given of the moral character, 
They are an agricultural people, and punish idle- the manners and customs of the people of Africa, | 
hess asacrime. ‘Theft is a capital crime. They, by travellers and traders, an unprejudiced person | 
too, are anxious for an American settlement to be|can but allow that Africa is Africa all over— 
established among them; and that a settlement in| Moors, Arabs and Negroes; and that a Guinea 
Barlain could not fail of success, is incontestible, | Negro, one free from the contamination of foreigners, 
for several reasons. 1. The Barlains and other|is no lower in the scale of humanity than his bre- 
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Selected. 
THE RIVER PATH. 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 

For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 

But on the river’s farther side 

We saw the hill-tops glorified,— 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day, without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 


While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night; 
The hills swung open to the light; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold; 


And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side! 


“ So,” pray we, “ when our feet draw near 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 

And the night cometh chill with dew, 

O, Father!—let thy light break through! 
So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 


And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 


J. G. Whittier. 


oo 


Selected. 
CHEER UP. 
Never go gloomily, man with a mind! 
Hope is a better companion than fear, 
Providence, ever benignant and kind! 
Gives with a smile what you take with a tear. 
All will be right, 
Look to the light,— 
Morning is ever the daughter of night, 
All that was black, will be all that is bright, 
Cheerily, cheerily, then! cheer up! 


Many a foe is a friend in disguise, 
Many a sorrow a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise 
With love ever precious, and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van, 
Strive like a man! 
This is the bravest and cleverest plan, 
Truating in God, while you do what you can, 
Cheerily, cheerily then! cheer up! 
Tupper. 


+2 — 


How swift the torrent rolls, 
That hastens to the sea; 

How strong the tide that bears our souls 
On—to Eternity ! 
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THE FRIEND. 


Thrilling Scene. | strong that it bore nothing but leaves. I was 
Four Mexican Drovers and their Cattle Sur-|therefore obliged to cut it in this manner; and 
rounded by Fire. Two Men Consumed.—A cor-| when it was almost cut through, then it began to 
respondent writing from Barclay's Fort, New Mex- bear plenty of fruit.’’ This explanation affording 
ico, under date of Seventh month 9th, says, “Aa striking illustration to his mind, he went home 
friend, just arrived from Santa Fe, states that four comforted and instyucted ; saying he had learned 
Mexican herders were driving a herd of cattle more in these circumstances than from all the 
through the mountains north of that place, a short books he ever read— Whom the Lord loveth, he 
time since, when the following incident occurred, |chasteneth.” 
which [ give as I received it. | 
“The mountains were on fire at the time, but | The Bible in Italy—At a meeting held in 
thinking the way clear before them, they proceed-'§eotland lately, J. R. Maedougall from Florence, 
ed up a valley until they found their way barred made an interesting statement as to the steps which 
by an impenetrable wall of fire; in alarm, they had been taken to spread the Bible in Italy. He 
hastily retraced their steps, in the vain hope that began by noticing the great change which had 
escape might still be possible. But alas! they taken place in Italy—last year, people were impri- 
were too late; fire had closed the avenue by which! goned for reading the Bible, and now they enjo 
they had entered the valley, and a broad belt of | comparative freedom. ‘The demand for the Bible, 
flame encircled them on every side, the area of| and for evangelical treatises in Florence and over 
which was rapidly diminishing every moment. The the whole country, was so great, that two depots 
long drought had rendered the rubbish and under- | had been opened in that city, and neither the one 


growth below as dry as tinder, and the flames lick-| nor the other had been interfered with by the Gov- 
ed them up with fearful rapidity, and springing | 





upward, caught the pine leaves above, glossy with 
rosin, and then leaping from tree to tree, formed a 
billow of fire awful to behold. The affrighted herd, 
bellowing with fear, dashed through the flames; 
the most of them escaped, badly burned, but some 
perished, Two of the herders attempted to follow 
them ; but who can breathe in such an atmosphere, 
walk on burning coals, enveloped in flame, and live! 


‘ernment, and privately there had been every encour- 
| agement given for the establishment of such things. 
| They had also established two schools, one for boys 
‘and another for girls, and this was a most impor- 
tant branch of their work, as all who knew the 
Italians considered that they would have much 
more success with the rising than with the adult 
generation. They employed a number of colpor- 
teurs, and they had several gratifying instances of 


A few steps only were taken, when their nerves be- the blessings which had attended the circulation of 
came contracted with the intense heat, their limbs the Bible. The colporteurs met with no opposition 
refused to perform their office, and they sunk from the people, but only from those dressed in a 
shrieking on a bed of fire, never more to rise. Their |Jittle brief authority, such as the prefects and dele- 
comrades heard the dying groans of their compa- gates, He alluded with regret to the divisions 
. 5 3 : : . ® o re 4d z : 5 te 
nions, the wild bellowing of the herd, as they which existed in the Protestant Church at Florence, 
dashed through the sea of fire, and the roaring and which had done a great deal to retard its progress, 
crackling of the flames, as they came surging on-|and mentioned that a church on the Presbyterian 
ward, and maddened by despair, they dashed pasis, with elders, deacons, and evangelists, had 
wildly from side to side, eagerly seeking that which |peen established. ‘The statement was listened to 
they dare not hope to find, and already suffering, | with great interest by a numerous audience.— 
in anticipation, the agonies of a death too fearful Laie Paper 
to think of, when a huge rock barred their way, | 


and they st with oti of Jo, that © ll! rhe Amant of Hay Hequirel for Coste 
revived within them at the sight, and with rn| Cot of Mik. — Otis Brigham, of Westborough, 
; a Piso A . _. | Mass., after seventy years’ experience in farming, 
eines; saa an the umanguney omy could tanpive, says, in the New-England Furmer, that good cows 
they improved the few remaining moments ere the will ssa tei te Goeenicnes: At meets ait tater aaa acl 
— — wench thom, in preparing to resist when giving milk and 15 suai thin de aa 
them. Everything combustible was removed, un- “ie il ei, but tested canned cotta for 
til the increasing heat forced them to desist, then J att : 7 The Aes nite ta waeel = tl 
inserting some dry branches in the crevices of the se . ae e. the St ea byrne York. 
rock above the spring, they saturated their blankets he aes “aia ae ee ee 
with water, and spread them out upon them, and wi th Se es f wee ‘ae * A Ag 
seating themselves under their shelter, continued to aa ont aaulin -. will ws ‘etee an and aie 
= Se ee a ee OS Be ‘centa day over. If other feed is given, the increase 
“ Ashes, coals, and burning branches fell thickly - milk es a. ~ ye a as a be 
around them, and their hopes fluctuated rapidly | rove a . x oo : ae oy ane a i 
between hope and despair, as their chances of es- ee ee oe ee ee 
cape increased or lessened. Moments seemed \* profit, and if less, » lose. 
lengthened into hours, and doubtless more than 
thy agonies of death were passed by these poor} The Chinese Language—Sir John Bowring, 
herders, ere hope ripened into certainty, and they;at a receut Tract Society meeting, said: “ The 
knew that they were indeed saved as ‘ brands from! Chinese are a proud nation, and naturally enough. 
the burning.’ ”’—Late Paper. ‘Their language has existed four thousand five 
ae hundred years and everybody reads it. Our lan- 
It is said of the well known Richard Cecil, that guage is a language of yesterday. A person who 
while he was at college, he had many dcep and lived in the Island of Great Britain eight hundred 
secret conflicts of mind, and had to meet with ma-/ years ago could not understand one of us, and we 
ny insults which profligate men offer to piety ; and could not make ourselves understood by him. But 








that under these trials, he was one day walking in| Confucius wrote six or seven hundred years before 
the Physic Gardens, where he observed a very fine Jesus Christ, and his language is read, not by fifty 
pomegranate tree, cut almost through the stem,|or sixty millions who understand the English lan- 
near the root. “Sir,” said the gardener, on his! guage, but by five hundred millions of the human 
inquiring the reason, “this tree used to shoot so race. 


What a wonderful power!” 


co 


Wild and Tame. 

The influence of civilization upon man, is chroni- 
cled in the records of history ; but the influence of 
civilization upon certain races of animals is more 
obscure, and has not been taken cognizance of 
perhaps so much as it deserves. We all of us 
know something about the civilization of individual 
pets: it is not to that class, however, that I direct 
my remarks. What my observations would espe- 
cially point to here, is the series of gradual and 
more occult changes which have been brought 
about in the course of hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of years, and by virtue of which the cha- 
racteristics of a race are so modified, that we lose 
all cognizance of the wild progenitors from which 
the members of it have descended. Already the 
domestic cat has afforded the readers of “ The 
Leisure Hour’ one example of what is meant 
to be conveyed. Another case of similar import 
is furnished by the dog. Less obscure, but still 
well marked, are the cases of modified race, the 
change due to civilization, furnished by the pig, 
the sheep, the cow, and, perhaps, more than all, 
the domestic barn-door fowl. 

There are two ways of testing this no less diffi- 
cult than interesting subject. Firstly, in some 
cases, historical records exist of what the charac- 
teristics of certain animals were, in ancient time, 
when the process of reclaiming them first began; 
secondly, the naturalist has it often in his power 
to appeal to modern records, of what tame animals 
have become, when allowed once more to run wild. 
Both these means of investigation are open to us, 
as respects the common barn-door fowl: suppose, 
then, we examine them. When barn-door cocks 
and hens began to be so inconsiderate as to abau- 
don their native forests, and, for the sake of a 
little good living, to lay eggs and get fat for the 
benefit of their civilized but gormandizing protec- 
tors, is more than naturalists, at this late period of 
the world’s history, are able to determine; how- 
ever, as regards those pioncers of civilization, the 
Greeks, testimony enables the inquirer to form a 
pretty accurate guess. In neither the “ Iliad,” nor 
the “ Odyssey,” does old Homer say anything 
about cocks and hens, which is strange, if he really 
was cognizant of their existence. Getting up of 
mornings by times to mingle in the fray, as the 
Homeric heroes are represented to have done, what 
more natural than the assumption that cock-crow 
should have been the signal. Neither does Hesiod 
(another very old Greek author) say anything 
about them; but, in addition to the “ Iliad” and 
‘ “‘ Odyssey,” Homer is the reputed author of 
another poem, the “ Batrachomyomachia.” At 
any rate, whoever the author of it, that poem with 
a long name is a very old composition. In it 
domestic fowls are not mentioned, 

Next we take a long jump indeed—from Homer 
and Hesiod to Varro, who wrote about forty-five 
years before Christ. He gives us some very de- 
tailed and particular statements about the cocks 
and hens of his time; but they are statements so 
apparently at variance with what the preconcep- 
tions of a modern would lead him to, that, were 
the particulars not established by later observa- 
tions, made in a very particular way, one might be 
excused for not believing the Roman historian. 
Fowls, both wild and tame, were known, according 
to Varro, in the Roman poultry market of his time. 
“Wild fowl,” he says, “are rare at Rome, being 
seldom met with except in cages. They do not 
crow,” be preceeds to remark, “ nor do they re- 
semble domestic fowls in appearance, but approach 
nearer to the African bird.* Many other parti- 





* Known to us moderns as the Guinea-fowl, or pintada. 
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culars respecting these wild fowls does Varro nar- 
rate; but the reader will probably have begun to 
suspect that, by no possibility, could a wild bird, 
having the characteristios of form as described by 
Varro, get modified by civilization into an ordinary 
cock or hen. Yet, curiously enough, the strange 
testimony of Varro has been confirmed in a very 
satisfactory manner; the evidence being as fol- 
lows :— 


In the year 1842, Captain William Allen led 








mornings; so he escapes a large per contra of British Museum. Without particularizing the ani- 


equine ‘troubles lain athwart his shoulders, and | 
upon his convenient back, by the perhaps too ex 

acting biped. ‘Then, woe to the civilized bird or 
beast, good to be cooked and eaten! Dogs, I think, 
have a particularly happy lot of it. ‘To them the 
change from savage to civilized life brings with it 
few or no disagreeables—save, perhaps, when fate 
may have cast their lot amongst natives of that 
central flowery land, where puppies are held in 


one of those fatal explorations up the Niger, which} culinary repute. 


cast a blight on the memory of that ill-fated re- 
gion. 
those who took part in it; and the survivors were 
reduced to an almost unexampled condition of 
suffering and prostration. In order to recruit their 
strengt'a, the survivors were ordered to the isles of 
Ascension and St. Helena; but, happening on their 
way to touch the little volcanic island of Anna- 
bono, in the Gulf of Guinea, they not only found 
a plentiful stock of good poultry, but became ac- 
quainted with a fact of great interest to the natu- 
ralist ; confirming, as it does, the statements handed 
down by Varro. According to the testimony of 
the natives of the little volcanic island, at a period 
of some twenty years before the advent of Captain 
Allen, a few cocks and hens, escaping from an 
English ship, took to the woods, and, finding cir- 
cumstances congenial to their natures, multiplied 
exceedingly. Now, twenty years is no long time, 


Some of the most interesting changes which time 


The expedition proved mortal to about half/ and wildness have wrought out upon animai races, 


are perceptible in the American continent. I need 
hardly remark that, before the Spaniards set their 
conquerors’ feet upon American soil, horses, goats, 
pigs, dogs, sheep and a few other avimals, were 
strangers to that continent. Of these, | believe 
the dog alone has never totally escaped trom man’s 
fellowship and congenial domination. As regards 
that other companion of man, scarcely less inti- 
wate than the dog—the horse, of course, [ mean— 
it is far otherwise. Hundreds of thousands of 
horses, totally wild, roam at this time over the 
pampas and llanos of both North and South Ame- 
rica. The soil and climate of North America 
are probably no less congenial to the horse than 
those extensive plains in Central Asia, from which 
the equine race is supposed to have ramified. 
Probably the wild American horse has all the 


apparently, to work out changes in the organiza-| characteristics of the originally wild stock; there- 
tiun of a race; but, strange to 8: ay, it was a period fore, any peculiarity of type recognisable in the one, 
long enough to have degrarled (if the term may be} we may expect to be reco; znisable in the other. 
permitted me) once civilized Knglish barn-door| Well, what facts does testimony supply in this 
fowls back to the level and the characteristics of| matter? Wewillsee. Don Felix Azara, I believe, 
the wild fowls described by Varro. Not only had| was the first to notice the circumstance that, 
the cocks ceased to crow, having adopted a ery of amongst these wild American horses, there is 
their own, but, in form as well as colour, the ordi-| hardly a black, grey, piebald, or sorrel- coloured 
nary type of common barn-door fowls had become} individual to be seen. ‘hey all present the uni- 
widely departed from, Fortunately, and to place|form type of brown short hair aud black manes 
the testimony beyond any reasonable doubt, Capt.| and tails. So far as the testimony of the natural- 
Allen and his surviving associates were accompanied | ist just mentioned goes, the presumption is indi- 
by a naturalist. leated that brown, with black manes and tails, was 
In this way Varro and Captain Allen, between| the colour of original wild horses—the very colour 
them, undoubtedly prove the strutting chanticleers| stated by Pallas, as belonging to wild horses of 
and clucking hens, who go pecking away iv modern} Tartarian steppes. 
farm-yards, to trace their pedigree back to the} The American descendants of tame pigs run 
wild fowl common enough in the forests of Bengal.| wild illustrate, in their own personal characteris- 
This indeed, is just the pedigree naturalists had | ties, the mutation of type which an animal species 
made out for them ; ; but so apparently profound! may experience. Not ouly have the wilding pork- 
are the differences between the form and colour of|ers lost their slow, slouching gait, and become 
the two, to say nothing about the fact of tame| veritable wild beasts of the forest—that might 
cocks crowing, and the inability of wild cocks to) ‘have been expected—but their colour is invariably 
perform the vocal feat, that ordinary people might| black, and their ears, instead of being pendulous, 
have been held excused for not implicitly believing as is the case of tame pigs, prick up and stand 
the statements of the naturalists. |well forward. Whilst gruuter was a denizen of 
And here, writing about the vocal powers of 
civilized chanticleer, it strikes me as a curious cir-| butcher (whom he never learned to fear,) and 
cumstance that he should learn his song in cap-|having no care for bis dinner, a state of bluut 
tivity, and that he should forget that accomplish-| hearing was of no particular disadvantage to him. 
ment when consigned to the “woods again. Not) Far otherwise is it with a wild forest pig, having 
less curious is it, as well as a matter of precisely|to shift for himself the best way he can, and to 
similar import, that the barking of dogs is also a| whom the ability to hear quickly, and to remain 
language of civilization. The wild dogs of Aus-| wide awake, is a matter of the utmost consequence. 
tralia never bark; the half reclaimed dogs of| To such a pig, prick-up ears are a sort of necessity, 
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ithe farm-yard, with no enemy to fear, save the| 


Constantinople do not excel in that line ; and, as 
for the progeny of tame dogs allowed to run wild, 
they soon lose their barking power altogether. A 
dog, however, I may here remark, seldom runs 
wild, if he can help it. To the majority of ani- 
mals which man reclaims, making them compa- 
hions of his steps, and denize ns of his fields and| 
home, civilization is a lot chequered to them with! 
good ‘and evil. If the horse, wild rauning in Tar- 
tarian steppes, be innocent of bruised oats and) 
ran mashes, physic when he is out of sorts, a} 
astuble-roof over his head, and curry-combing o’ 





and accordingly God has supplied them. 

America presents sheep and bullocks for the 
naturalist’s investigation, under the somewhat rare 
and very interesting condition, of neither quite wild 
nor quite tame. In them the mutation of race in 
passing from civilized back to savage life, is not 
wrought out, but is yet in a state ‘of transition. 
Before more specially pointing out what has hap- 
pened to both these races, [ would just, in passing, 
direct the reader's attention to a series of animals 
of the sheep tribe, the skins of which are stuffed 
and preserved in the zoological department of the 


mals in question by the hard names which natu- 
-|ralists apply to them, it will be enough for my 
purpose, if the reader observes that certain sheepy- 
looking animals are there to be seen, sheep-like in 
form, face, horns, and, in short, everything save 
the one characteristic of wool. Glaucing now the 
mental eye far away from the stuffed skins of the 
British Museum, and contemplating all the solici- 
tudes of which sheep are the objects, by reason of 
their fleeee—considering how those warm coats of 
theirs have to be bathed, anointed, and otherwise 
cared for to prevent ill results—a “question might 
arise of the following kind :—How would a wild 
sheep manage with no kind shepherd at hand to 
see to the wool toilette? On this point the half- 
wild sheep of America furnish an instructive les- 
son. Their lambs have wool like any civilized 
lambs, and the wool continues growing for a pe- 
riod ; but mark now the curious result. If the 
shearer comes before a certain period, and shears 
the fleece, well and good: another fleece begins to 
grow, lengthening to maturity. If, however, the 
shearer so far neglects this operation, that a certain 
time, a little too long, elapses, off falls the wool of 
its own accord, a crop of hair takes its place, and 
wool never grows on the hairy part again. 

What can be more beautiful than this illustra- 
tion of the way in which the Almighty modifies the 
characteristics of a race in favour of mankind? 
The young lamb with woolly fleece would seem to 
say mutely, and once for all, “ Wild or tame? 
which is it to be? ‘Take your choice, but choose 
at once.” 

Passing now from sheep to cows, just contem- 
plate the enormous quantity of cows’ milk con- 
sumed by human beings, and how freely cows 
supply it. But this facility of milk-yielding is a 
characteristic impressed on the species after many 
centuries of contact with humanity. The half- 
wild cows of America yield milk, indeed, for their 
own progeny, but they have very little to spare 
besides. Neither the Spaniards at home, nor the 
descendant of Spaniards abroad, are much of a 
milk-loving people; but whenever a travelling 
milk-lover wanders amidst the half-wild cows of 
certain parts of America, he finds it no easy mat- 
ter to get a little of cows’ milk. The animals 
have lost the function of continuous supply. To 
finish our account of tame animals run wild in 
America, I may remark, that only the goat and 
the donkey have grown handsomer for the change 
which has come over their fortunes. As to the 
goat, his head has become smaller, and his eye 
brighter; and, who would have thought it? the 
wild donkey actually seeks out the wild horse to 
do battle with, fighting, I am bound to say, most 
treacherously—the very reverse of all that is noble 
and chivalresque—but, for the most part, success- 
fully. In short, the wild donkey seems to be a 
fellow of more iutelligence than the wild horse, but 
at the same time more treacherous, resentful and 
unforgiving.— Religious Truct Socrety. 

They that soar too high, often fall hard, which 
makes alow and level dwelling preferable. 
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It is caaitiaiaie saeetlitai to us to find an in- 
creased interest taken in our Journal, by Friends 
in different parts of our widely extended Society, 
and to note that whatever fears or doubts may 
have been in the minds of some, whose good opi- 
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nion and assistance we value, in relation to its firm| paring to attack the Neapolitan troops. The Sardinians 


and consistent support and defence of the truths, 
of the gospel as held by our religious Society, 
have passed, or are passing away. 

As private emolument is no object in the publi-' 
cation of “‘The Friend,” we may be allowed to, 
say that we think its more widely extended circu-| 
lation, especially in newly formed families and 
among the younger members of the Society, is 
very desirable ; and to ask our agents and sub- 
scribers to renew their efforts to effect it. It is 
certainly of importance in this reading age, when| 
the press teems with periodical literature, much of 
which is of a doubtful, if not a manifestly injuri- 
ous tendency, that Friends should introduce into| 
their families a weekly visitor, which supplies in- 
teresting and instructive reading, and inculcates 
sound christian morality, and a correct taste. We 
think we may claim these traits for “ The Friend,” 
and appeal to its completed thirty-three volumes, 
as evidence of the justness of the claim. 

There are other considerations which should in- 
fluence our members to a more general diffusion of| 
such a journal. There is comparatively little now 
done in bringing forward, and making our young 
people familiar with the writings of our early 
Friends, and holding up their clear and evangeli- 
cal views of the doctrines and testimonies which 
we, as a Society, and individually, are called upon 
to maintain. “ The Friend,” by extracts from, and 
frequent comments on, portions of these works, 
contributes to creating and maintaining a know- 
ledge of, and taste for them. ‘There never was a 
time in the history of our religious Society, when 
there was a greater necessity to keep its doctrines 
and testimonies before the members, as set forth 
in their original purity and integrity, in the works 
approved by it, and to point out and warn against 
modifications of, and innovations on them, than the 
present, Our Society is participating in the spirit 
of change and unsettlement that pervades all, or 
nearly all other religious bodies, and which may 
be said to be one of the characteristics of the age 
in which we live. Its faith and discipline have 
been and still are assailed, and it is an indispensa- 
ble duty resting upon every member, and especially 
upon those who desire that it may pass through the 
ordeal without betraying the one, or compromising 
the other, to give his and her help and strength 
towards their support and defence. 

The Contributors to “ The Friend” are desirous 
to perform their share of this duty, and to prompt 
and encourage their fellow-members in the good 
work ; and they appeal to their readers everywhere 
and however situated, to lend a helping hand 





thereto. These know—many of them from over 
thirty-three years’ observation—in what way and 
spirit this duty is performed by the contributors, 
aud we trust their common interest in this common 
cause will unite us together in the support and cir- 
culation of our Journal. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrors.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 27th. 

The Queen of England embarked on a visit to Prus- 
sia on the 23d ult. She was accompanied by Lord John 
Russell, who, it is stated, will have a conference on poli- 
tical matters with the Prussian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The Liverpool market for breadstuffs was firm, with 
an advancing tendency. The quotations were as fol- 
lows—American flour, 28s. a 31s. 6d.; red wheat, 11s.: 
white, 12s. a 13s. 6d.; yellow corn, 36s.; white, 38s. a 
39s. Consols, 93}. 

Four submarine cables between Valencia and the Is- 
lands of Majorca and Minorca, and thence to Barcelona, 
have been successfully laid. 

Italian affairs are unchanged. The Garibaldians had 
concentrated on the beights of Volturna, and were pre- 


continued their advance in the Papal States. The fort- 
res3 of Santa Leo had surrendered, after some hours’ 
fighting, and was occupied by the Sardinian troops. The 
cannonade of Ancona by land and sea, was continued at 
intervals. The Sardinians had occupied the fortress of 
Cartillan. The official Roman journal contains a note 
from Cardinal Antonelli, claiming assistance for the 
Papal cause from the Catholic Powers. The Garibal- 
dians had met with some reverses near Capua, losing 
about 200 men. Garibaldi has issued a fresh proclama- 
tion, the tone of which indicates that he will join the 
Sardinian troops at Rome, and begin his march against 
Venice. Four thousand Papal troops capitulated on the 


19th ult., but Garibaldi conceded to them the rights of| 


prisoners of war, and consequently they will all return 
home. The antagonism between Garibaldi and the 
Piedmontese government still remained. The King of 
Naples publishes a decree at Gaeta, ordering a state of 
siege to be raised in all the provinces where the revolu- 
tionary struggle exists, and cashiering all the officers of 
the marine as guilty of treason, except those on the one 
vessel which went to Gaeta. The Republicans are gain- 
ing ground in Naples and an influence over Garibaldi. 
Cardinal Sporsa has been expelled from Naples by the 
dictator’s government. 

Breadstuffs were advancingin France. The Austrian 
protest against the invasion of the Roman States had 
reached Paris. Austria will not interfere at present un- 
less Venetia is attacked, but holds herself free to choose 
her own time of attacking the revolution. 

Military operations in Syria would commence after the 
hot weather. Achmet Pacha, Osman Bey and Mustapha 
Bey, who betrayed the Christians at Hasbeya, and Os- 
man Bey, who commanded the troops during the mas- 
sacres, were shot at Damascus on the 8th. 

The French Moniteur de l’Armee says, there is no- 
thing in the state of European politics to prevent the 
usual six months’ furlough being given on the 1st of 
Tenth month. 

Considerable uneasiness was felt at Paris, lest a col- 
lision should occur between the French troops at Rome 
and Garibaldi’s legion. The hope that more serious 
complications of the question may be avoided, is chiefly 
founded on the expectation that the Pope will shortly 
leave Rome. 

The Sacred College is exerting its influence to induce 
him to seek an asylum in Spain or Austria, 

If the Pope departs, and the French follow his exam- 
ple, the Sardinians will at once occupy Rowe. 

It is said that Victor Emmanuel has determined to 
proceed to Naples. 

Unirep States.—The Slave Trade.—The fact is no- 
torious, that a great number of American vessels are 
engaged in this nefarious business, and also that they 
are generally fitted out in New York, and sail from: that 
port without hindrance or molestation. The United 
States vessels on the coast of Africa, occasionally cap- 
ture a slaver. One such, the Orion, was recently sent 
into Boston. The captain (Morgan) was tried, not for 
the highest penalty punished by death, but he pleaded 
guilty to a less offence, and was sentenced to a fine of 
$2000 and two years’ imprisonment. Chamberlain, the 
mate, was sentenced to two years, and the second mate, 
Dunham, was sentenced to one year and nine months’ 
imprisonment. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 422. Under five years 
of age, 191. Natives of the United States, 263. 

Phitadelphia.—Mortality last week, 219. Under five 
years of age, 105. Natives of the United States, 168. 
The last weekly statement of the banks of this city pre- 
sented the following results. Capital stock, $11,790,675 ; 
due depositors, $16,879,463; circulation, $3,005,854; 
specie on hand, $4,561,947; loans, $28,113,980. 

Schuylkill County, Pa.—The population of Schuylkill 
county has increased, since 1820, as follows: Popula- 
tion in 1820, 11,339; 1830, 21,744; 1840, 29,053; 1850, 
60,713; 1860, 92,002. 

The Rocky Mountains.—Captain Reynolds, of the U. S. 
army, who bas just returned from an exploring tour in 
the Wind river country, reports having discovered a 
pass, twenty five hundred feet lower than any heretofore 
known on the line of the Rocky mountains. It is in 
about the 40th parallel of latitude. 

California.—San Francisco dates to Ninth mo. 22d. 
The steamer Uncle Sam sailed for Panama on the pre- 
vious day, with 204 passengers and $1,130,000 in trea- 
sure. The steamer John L. Stephens which left San 
Francisco on the 11th, had not reached Panama on the 
29th ult. It is feared some disaster had befallen her. 
She had on board 230 passengers and $1,009,000 in 
gold.—The barque Mary Agnes sailed on the 20th for 


Sydney, with 600 sacks of wheat and 4000 quarters of 


flour. The ship Locket, for Melbourne, sailed with 9000 
sacks of wheat, 4000 sacks of oats, and 4000 quarters of 
flour. The barque What Cheer, for Melbourne, carried 
out 6000 sacks of wheat and oats, and 4000 quarters of 
flour. The barque Johanna Still sailed on the 22d for 
|Liverpool, with 15,000 sacks of wheat and 68 bales of 
wool. The clipper ship Pamphero has cleared for New 
York, with 14,500 sacks of wheat, 9000 hides, 350 bales 
of wool, and other articles of merchandise. The exports 
of wheat and flour from San Francisco since Sixth mo. 
ist, equal 172,000 barrels of flour. The ship David 
Brown is loading with wheat for Liverpool, and will sail 
by the close of the week, carrying 1800 tons. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 8th inst. New York—The demand for wheat good; 
sales of 180,000 bushels, at $1.45 for prime white 
Michigan ; $1.37 a $1.40 for white Ohio, $1.25 for Mil- 
waukie club, and $1.18 a $1.20 for No. 2, Chicago spring; 
rye, 79 cts.; barley, 84 cts. a 86 cts.; corn, 70 cts. a 71 
jcts. Philadelphia—White wheat, $1.45 a $1.50; Penn- 
sylvania red, $1.30 a $1.32; rye, 77 cts. 485 cts.; corn, 
73 cts. a 74 cts.; oats, 36 cts. a 37 cts. The market was 
well supplied with good fat cattle. The offerings amount- 
ed to 2266 head, which brought from $7.00 to $9.00 per 
cwt.; a few extra bringing $9.25; of sheep, about 6500 
were sold, at from 8 cts. to 9 cts. per pound, dressed, 
and 43 cts., live weight. Corn-fed hogs sold at $8.00 a 
$8.75. Baltimore—Flour, $5.62 a $5 75; red wheat, 
$1.30 a $1.36; white, $1.40 a $1.60. Cincinnati—Flour, 
$5.00 a $5.10. 
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$2, vol. 33, and for Sarah Harry, $2, vol. 33, for Mifflin 
Cooper, T. Cooper, G. W. Cooper, and Thos. H. Whit- 
son, $2 each, vol. 34; from Ellwood Comfort, Mich., per 
M. Comfort, $4, vols. 33 and 34; from 8S. Hull, lo., $2, 
to 27, vol. 34. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street ; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 8. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Jobn C. Allen, John 
M. Whitall, and William Bettle. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter session of the School will commence on 
|Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davip Rosgrts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Josepu Scarrereoon, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia, 
West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hitters, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
AuFreD Corr, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 








WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of ‘his Institution. 

Application may be made to NatHan Suarpuess, Con- 
jcord, Pa.; Samuent Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


i 


MarrieD, on Fourth-day, Tenth month 3d, 1860, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, East Whiteland township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Joserpu Scatrercoop, Jr., of West Go- 
| shen, Chester county, to Exizasetu, daughter of David 
Cope, of the former place. 





ee 





PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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